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Glass Hlives were invented first in 
1712 by Maraldi, a mathematician of Nice, 
Italy, who devoted much time to the study 
of the economy and in-door operations of 
the bee. He likely was a ‘*‘ Nice’’ bee-man. 





Bro. J. VT. Calvert, the affable 
Manager of Bro. A. I. Root’s big bee-supply 
business at Medina, O., was at the BEE 
JOURNAL office last Friday. We had never 
had the pleasure of meeting Bro. Calvert 
before, and yet, having known him so well 
by his excellent reputation, we felt pretty 
well acquainted with him at once. He was 
visiting the World’s Fair with his wife, and 
Miss Carrie, a daughter of Bro. Root. 





lion. C. Grimm, of Jefferson, Wis., 
came to see us last week. Mr. G. is a 
brother of Adam Grimm, the man who 
made a small fortune in the bee-business 
years ago, and whose picture and biograph- 
icalsketch we gave last February. Mr. C. 
Grimm is now a member of the Wisconsin 
Legislature, having been elected to that 
honorable office last fall by a handsome 
majority. He has about 300 colonies of 
bees, and reports less than an average crop 
ofhoney this year. He hopes to meet his 
old-time bee-keeping friends at the conven- 
tion next month. 





NO. 13. 


Mir. I. W. Rollins, of Elgin, Minn., 
called on us last week. He reports about 
1,200 pounds of comb honey from 29 colo- 
nies, spring count. Speaking of the great 
loss of bees last spring, he believed that it 
was on account of old bees going into win- 
tert, instead of young ones, and thus in the 
severe spring that followed, they were un- 
able to pull through until young bees could 
be reared to take their places. In Minne- 
sota, as well as elsewhere, there was no 
fallcrop of honey last year, and so the 
bees were unable to rear the proper young 
for wintering. Mr. R. thought this idea of 
the cause of losses in wintering and spring- 
ing bees had not been noticed sufficiently. 


—_—_—— >- =~—-_er + 


Among the Callers at this office 
during the past week or so, and whom we 
were much pleased to meet, were H. M. 
Stephens, of Kansas; Frank 8. Baldwin, of 
Michigan; Geo. H. Lawton, of Vermont; 
E. C. Porter, of llinois (the Porter bee- 
escape man); Messrs. O. M. Morris and J. 
W. Essex, of Indiana; Lester L. Price, of 
Nebraska (the Ferguson patent hive 
owner); T. Garion Fisher and Wm. B. Mc- 
Cormick, of Pennsylvania; Ellis E. Mason,’ 
son of Dr. A. B. Mason, of Ohio; and P. A. 
Lindskoog, of Iowa. 


—- eo  —_____—_ 


The North American.—Just one 
week from next Wednesday (on Oct. 11th) 
the great convention will be in session in 
Chicago. The time is short, and everybody 
should soon have everything in readiness 
to start for the glorious rallying of bee- 
keeping’s mightiest and best leaders. It 
should be a memorable gathering—it must be 
such! Brother, sister, you can help make 
the forthcoming convention an era-mark 











/ 
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a prophecy—in the annals of modern and 
progressive bee-culture. Come, and aid, by 
your presence and experience, in showing 
to the world that bee-keepers of America 
are a wonderful power for good, and that 
with their production of concentrated 
sweetness for the benefit of mankind, they 
represent an industry worthy the heartiest 
support and encouragement of both people 
and government. 

The following are some of the subjects 
that will be discussed at the convention: 


President’s Address. 

The Production of Comb Honey. 

The Winter Losses—Their Remedy. 

The National Bee-Keepers’ Union—lIts 
Scope and Legitimate Work. 

The Control or Prevention of Swarming. 

Should there be Any Change in the Rules 
for Grading Honey Adopted at the Last 
Convention ? 

How Can the Usefulness of the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Association be In- 
creased ? 

Apiculture at Our Experiment Stations. 


The following named persons will be 
present at the Chicago convention on ‘Oct. 
llth, 12th and 13th: 


E. T. Abbott, Superintendent of the Api- 
arian ‘Department of the St. Joseph Fair, 
Missouri. 

Frank Benton, Secretary of the North 
American Association; also Mrs. Frank 
Benton, and Zoe and Ralph Benton. 

O. R. Coe, life member, from New York; 
and Mrs Coe. 

H. D. Cutting, ex-President of the North 
American, and Mrs. Cutting, of Michigan. 


A. N. Draper, life member, from Illinois. 
Jas. A. Green, from Illinois. 


Hon. J. M. Hambaugh, President of the 
Illinois State Association. 


O. L. Hershiser, Superintendent of the 
New York State Apiarian Exhibit at the 
World’s Fair. 

»R. F. Holtermann, Editor Canadian Bee 
Journal, and delegate from the Brant Bee- 
Keepers’ Association. 

W. Z. Hutchinson, Editor Bee- Keepers’ Re- 
view, Michigan. 

F. W. Jones, from Canada. 

R. B. Leahy, Editor Progressive Bee- Keeper, 
Missouri. 

W.G. Larrabee, President of the Ver- 
mont Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

Dr. A. B. Mason, ex-President of the 
North American, and Superintendent of 
the Ohio Apiarian Exhibit at the World’s 
Fair; also Mrs. A. B. Mason. 

M. H. Mandelbaum, of 8. T. Fish & Co., 
Chicago. 

Dr. U. C. Miller, President of the North 
American ; and Miss Emma Wilson. 





——. 





Thomas G. Newman, ex-President of the 
North American, and Manager of the Na- 
tional Bee-Keepers’ Union. 

Dr. P. J. Parker, of California. 

A. I. Root, Editor of Gleanings in Bee-Cu)- 
ture, and E. R. Root, Associate Editor. 

Chas. F. Muth, of Cincinnati. 

Jas. A. Stone, Secretary Illinois State 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, and Superin- 
tendent of the Illinois Apiarian Exhibit at 
the World’s Fair; also Mrs. Jas. A. Stone. 

Barnett Taylor, of Minnesota. 

C. C. Clemons, of Missouri. 

Hon. Geo. E. Hilton, of Michigan, and 


‘Mrs. Hilton. 


Hon. R. L. Taylor, ex-President of the 
North American, and Superintendent of the 
Michigan Experiment Apiary. 

G. R. Pierce, of Iowa. 

Mrs. J. N. Heater, Treasurer Nebraska 
State Bee-Keepers’ Association. 

L. C. Axtell, of Illinois. 

Chas. H. Thies and H. C. Mellon, Illinois 

C. Theilmann, of Minnesota. 

Thos. Oberlitner, of Ohio. 


F. A. Gemmill, President of the Ontario 
Bee-Keepers’ Association, Canada. 


Walter S. Pouder, of Indiana. 
G. G. Brown, of Iowa. 
S. T. Pettit, of Canada, and Mrs. Pettit. 


ae 


Dr. P. J. Parker, of Fall Brook, 
Calif., dropped in on us last Thursday. He 
reports only an average crop of honey in 
California, his own crop being 26,000 
pounds of comb honey from 387 colonies in 
three different apiaries. It was mainly 
gathered from the black sage, which yields 
a much lighter-colored honey than the 
white sage. He thinks that California pro- 
duces whiter honey than the East, though it 
would be hard to conceive of anything 
ahead of some of the honey at the World’s 
Fair. Dr. P. combines ‘“* healing the sick ” 
with the production of honey, and, judging 
from his success, it would seem that they 
harmonize very nicely. 








Stray Straws are becoming quite the 
thing now-a-days, whether produced ina 
bee-paper or at a convention. This was 
clearly shown at the recent International 
Sunday-school gathering at St. Louis, Mo 
There had been quite a good deal discussion 
upon the International Sunday-Schoo! Les- 
son System, and it seemed that there had 
been some effort in certain quarters to 
change the system of having the same les- 
son studied by all the Sunday-schools in the 
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World on the same day, though the opposi- 
tion didn’t appear to be very strong. 

The Sunday School Times, in reporting the 
proceedings, says in its issue of Sept. 9th: 


“The discussion ran good-natured and 
earnest, but allin one direction. At this 
juncture, Mr. Jacobs got the floor. He 
asked consent to call for persons of other 
views. He feared, if none spoke in the 
negative, it would be said ‘ Discussion was 
cut off. He called and called again, and 
the audience waited for the antagonist to 
appear. While all were silent and expect- 
ant, a stout, determined-looking man arose, and 
made his way to the front. Who he was, 
none seemed to know. It was whispered 
that he was the champion, possibly the 
author, of this or that rival system. He 
took the platform, and began by declaring 
‘lamin favor of some other system—if 
there is any other’ [roars of laughter and 
rounds of applause|—‘if there is any other 
that is better, and if Ican be guaranteed 
that after 21 years of trial no more opposi- 
tion will be raised against it than there now 
is against the International System.’ The 
speech was ended, and the hit was squarely 
made.”’ 


It is needless to say that there was no 
change made in the system that had been 
so successfully used for 21. years. But it 
was the following ‘stray straw,’’ by that 
“stout, determined-looking man,”’ that 
brought down the convention: 


lam in favor of some other system—if 
there is any other that is better, and if I 
can be guaranteed that after 21 years of 
trial no more — will be raised 
against it than there now is against the 
International System. 


It is interesting to know that the fore- 
going ‘‘ straw’? was presented by our own 
Dr. Miller—the ‘‘ stout, determined-looking 
man,” whom everybody will be delighted 
tosee at the North American convention 
next month. Heisthe honored President 
of the Association, you know. 





Next California Convention.—It 
has been suggested that the next meeting 
of the California State Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation be held in San Francisco during the 
time of the Mid-Winter Fair. The plan 
seems to be a good one, and should induce 
a good attendance. No doubt the railroad 
companies will make such a reduction in 
transportation rates that people from the 
Southern portion of the State can find it 
convenient to go to the metropolis without 
feeling that they are giving away their 
birth-right to do so. 

There is also some talk of getting the 





professors of entomology in both the Cali- 
fornia and the Stanford Guiversities inter- 
ested in the convention, and, “if~possible, 
have one from each institution furnish es- 
says. The latter university has the cele- 
brated Prof. Comstock as one of its faculty ; 
if he could be secured ‘‘on the list,” it 
would be a drawing card. Then, we un- 
derstand, the State University has one of 
the best botanists in the land on its staff. 
This is Prof. Greene. He might be asked 
to give an essay upon the honey-flora of the 
State. Also, some of the faculty who are 
connected with the horticultural branches, 
might say something on the bee-fruit side 
of the question. 


Again, the chemical colleges, and per- 
haps the electricity branches connected 
with these institutions might be induced to 
tell something about what has been done in 
their lines of late for the bee-keeper. All 
these would bring a new lot of men before 
the public, and it is possible that they could 
throw some new light upon the industry. If 
they can be secured, what a force of co- 
laborers we shall have, when they are 
added to those we now have, that is, to 
Profs. Cook, Wiley, Mr. Benton, and others. 

It does seem to us that to hold the Cali- 
fornia State bee-convention during the 
Mid-Winter Fair at San Francisco would 
guarantee a grand meeting inevery way. 





Mr. James McNeill, of Hudson, N. 
Y., gave us avery pleasant call recently. 
Mr. M. is one of the prominent bee-keepers, 
as well as writers, of his State, and in years 
gone by his name appeared frequently in 
these columns. He was ‘doing’ the Fair. 
It’s too bad he, as well as many other bee- 
keepers, couldn’t have waited so as to be 
here at the North American convention 
next month. 





-_ 


The Flavor of Honey is written 
about in the ural Californian, by Mr. C. N. 
Wilson. He says that the nectar of flowers 
that grow at an elevation of 700 feet or 
more above the sea level, is richer and con- 
tains more sweet than that produced nearer 
the sea or in low lands. No doubt the pur- 
ity of the atmosphere in the higher alti- 
tudes has considerable effect as to the flavor 
of honey ; even the ancients considered that 
produced in mountain districts superior to 
that gathered in valleys. Forty years ago 
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he observed that the honey produced from 
buckwheat grown at the summit of a chest- 
nut ridge, was very much superior to that 
from buckwheat grown ina river bottom 
some two miles away: the difference of fla- 
vor was so marked that the chestnut-ridge 
honey had the advantage over the other 
both in price and ready sale, though both 
articles were strictly pure buckwheat honey. 

If more care was bestowed on selection 
of bee-pasturage, Mr. W. thinks that better 
prices could be obtained and maintained 
for Soutbern California honey. A differ- 
ence of one cent a pound on the crop would 
make a very desirable addition to the bee- 
keeper’s bank account, and with care and 
attention on the part of the apiarist it can 
be done. 

eas Ee 

Winter Consumption of Honey. 
—Bro. Hutchinson once said in the eview, 
that the ‘‘ Consumption of honey by bees 
when in their winter quarters, the amount 
and proportion according to the season, 
may be determined by keeping colonies on 
the scales while in the cellar. Last fall, 
Nov. 20th, I put my bees into the cellar, and 
set 3 colonies, in 8-frame Langstroth hives, 
on a pair of scales. The gross weight was 
153 pounds. They were weighed frequently, 
and there was an average loss of two 
pounds per colony, each month, but I could 
not detect that there was any difference 
between one month and another in regard 
to the amount consumed. They were 
placed on the summer stands April 5th, 
having lost, on an average, nine pounds 
per colony during their 4'¢ months’ confine- 
ment.”’ 

-—~<< 

Full of the Freshest ‘Thoughts. 
—Here is what the Wisconsin Varmer says of 
this paper: ‘‘The AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
is the senior bee-journal in the United 
States. It has been from the start ably 
conducted, and continues in the lead of 
bee-journalism. Every _bee-keeper of pro- 
gressive tendencies should be a subscriber. 
It is a weekly magazine, and is always full 
of the freshest thoughts on bee-matters.”’ 

saecsnakishepnaigsiliniaipedecedeasas konca 

Hioney as Foodand Medicine is 
just the thing so help sell honey. as it shows 
the various ways in which honey may be 
used as a food and as a medicine. Try 100 
copies of it, and see what good ~sales- 
men’ they are. See the third page of this 
number of the Bez JouRNAL for description 
and prices. 





ee 


Gipsies of the Air—A Bee-Song. 


Written for the Country Gentleman 
BY CHAS. H. CRANDALL. 


We are the gipsies of the air; 
In brown and golden sheen 
Wescour the fields for treasure rare 
To lay before our queen. 





We draw our swords in her defense, ame 
If any foe be nigh, 
And count it sweetest recompense M 


In her behalf to die. 


Of all the music of the air Fe 
Our gipsy czardas wild wom 
Is free and glad beyond compare, wide 
Like to a romping child. 9 
ping 
When summer tempts our monarch out, 
To roam earth’s gardens o’er, 
We all attend with merry rout, 
And couriers fly before. 


Through the blue vault we, singing, speed, 
Carousing, whirling by, 

While rustics turn their heads to heed 
The revelers of the sky. 


Later, by dint of busy wings, 
We dare the wintry days, 

And loud the tidy housewife sings 
The honey-gath’rers’ praise. 





For we are gipsies of the air; 
In brown and golden sheen 

We scour the fields for treasure rare, 
And throng about our queen. 


> ~<a 


Another New Thing in Hives. 
Mr. O. N. Baldwin, of Kansas, has invented 
what he claims to be a new improvement 
in beo-hives, which, it is said, is destined to 
revolutionize bee-culture in the near future 
He claims to have an invention by the use 
of which swarming is impossible, and while 
the entire increase of a colony is kept con 
centrated in one body, the whole force of 
field workers are compelled to carry the 
honey into the surplus department. Those 





two great objects in apiculture have pur of ** 
zled the minds of the leading apiarists of our 
the world. past, 
Mr. Baldwin had his invention before the to th 
U.S. patent-office last spring, and as soon pictt 
as the patent was allowed, he expected to Mrs. 
proceed to take out patents in all the coun shes 
tries of the world where bees are kept. He ifs 
thinks by the use of his new invention, five : 
times the amount of honey will be obtained I 
and as supply and demand govern the price ume 
of all commodities, it will cheapen honey t0 to b 
such an extent that it will become a staple biog 


instead of a luxury as it now is. 
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MRS. SARAH J. AXTELL. 


Few indeed are the very prominent 
women in apiculture, but those who are 
widely known are very choice specimens 


MRS. SARAH J. AXTELL. 


of ‘* their side of the house.” So far in 
our biographical sketches during the 
past, more than a year, we have shown 
to the admiring gaze of our readers, the 
pictures and sketches of the energetic 
Mrs. L. Harrison, the pushing and go- 
ahead Mrs. Atchley, and the ever help- 
ful and ** just-so”” Miss Wilson. 

This week we come hack for the third 
time to Illinois for the lady bee-keeper 
to be represented in the BEE JoURNAL’S 
biographical department, having selected 





j apiculture. At 





Mrs. Axtell. She is perhaps better 


known to the hosts of readers who 
peruse the pages of Gleanings, though 
to the majority of those who take the 
BEE JOURNAL her name is fairly familiar. 

In the ‘‘A B C of Bee-Culture” we 
find the following about Mrs. Axtell, 
which was written by the ‘ stray-straw- 
ing” hand of Dr. Miller: 


Mrs. Sarah J. Axtell is one of the 
women prominently known among bee- 
keepers, although she protests that her 
husband, Linus C. Axtell, rather than 
herself, should have the prominence. 
Mr. Axtell is a farmer living at Rose- 
ville, Warren county, Ills., his wife hav- 
ing been an invalid most of her life. In 
1871 they got their first colony of bees. 
As these increased, Mrs. Axtell’s interest 
in them increased, and with increase 
of interest in the bees came increase of 
health, Mrs. A. finding that, after a 
summer spentin the open air with her 
bees, her health is so much improved 
that she is able to withstand the winter 
confinement, to which she might other- 
wise succumb. 

Since 1877 the bees have been kept 
in two apiaries. Mr. A. hires help to do 
the work of the farm, which he superin- 
tends, but spends most of his time in 
the beginning of the 
season he goes daily to the out-apiary, 
doing the work there; comes back in 
the evening, and makes preparations for 
both apiaries for the next day. Mrs. A., 
with the help of the hired girl, takes 
care of the home apiary, puts starters 
in the sections, and does other light 
work pertaining to the business. By 
harvest-time swarming is nearly over, 
and the work is reversed, Mrs. A. going 
daily to the out-apiary, while Mr. A. 
takes care of the home-apiary and helps 
harvest the farm crops. 

Their success has been varied, the 
yield per colony ranging from almost 
nothing to more than 216 pounds per 
colony in 1882, when from 180 colonies 
were taken 30,000 pounds of comb 
honey. 

Mrs. A. is deeply interested in the 
work of missions, and an additional rea- 
son for the beneficial effects of bee-work 
upon her health lies in the fact that she 
has constantly with her the delightful 
stimulus of the thoughtthatevery pound 
of honey secured allows her to devote an 
additional amount to the cause so dear 
to her heart. 

Although not a prolific writer, Mrs, 
Axtell is practical and interesting, 
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GENERAL QUESTIONS. 


In this department will be answered those 
questions needing IMMEDIATE attention, and 
such as are notof sufficient special interest to 
require replies from the 20 or more apiarists 
who help to make *“ Queries and Replies”’ so 
interesting on another page. In the main, it 
will contain questions and answers upon mat- 
ters that particularly interest beginners.—ED. 





Should be Called ‘*‘ Mother-Bee.”’ 


If the bee in the hive usually called 
**queen” is not a sovereign, why not 
call her by the proper name—‘ mother- 
bee,” or ‘* the egg-layer?” From what 
Ican learn from the books, journals, 
etc., she has no more to do with the gov- 
ernment of the colony than has the 
humblest worker. Why is she called a 
queen, anyway? GEORGE F. Evans. 

Martinsburg, W. Va. 


ANSWER.——You are quite right in your 
views, Friend Evans, and if some one 
had pressed them one or two hundred 
years ago, it might have had some effect in 
changing the name. But after a certain 
length of time, a word settles down into 
a certain use, not because of its appro- 
priateness, but just because that’s the 
custom. The ‘‘mother-bee” is uni- 
versally called ** queen,” and no matter 
how wrong was the original notion that 
gave the name, ‘' queen” it will probably 
continue to be. 





Hybrids or Italians—Introducing. 


I mail you a sample of my bees. 

1. Are they black hybrid or dark Ital- 
jan bees? Are they large or small for 
their kind ? 

2. Is it too late to introduce a new 
queen ? WALTER R. Woop. 

Bellevue, Del., Sept. 14, 18938. 


ANSWERS.—1. The bees on arrival 
were in such condition that it would be 
hard to say much about them with any 
degree of positiveness. The cage con- 
tained six or eight of them, dead and 
badly smeared. A worker doesn’t look 
the same when dead as living, and the 
change in appearance is still more 
marked when it is daubed with moist 
candy. Neitherisit an easy thing to 
decide much about a colony of bees by 
seeing a few of its workers, especially 
after they have: been out of the hive 
some time, even if they are all living. 
To be sure, if they are all black they 
would hardly be mistaken for full-blood 
Italians, but from a colony of half- 





Ls 
bloods might be sent specimens wit) 
three yellow bands, and no one could te}| 
from their appearance whether the coj- 
ony was full-blood or half-blood. 


2. If you have little experience with 
bees, you will probably find it more diff- 
cult to introduce a queen now than ear- 
lier, unless it be that you are having aq 
good fall flow. Read up well on the 
general principles laid down in the bee- 
books, and you will be on safer ground 
with regard to introducing. 





Bees Throwing Out the Brood. 


What is the matter with my bees? | 
have 90 colonies, and they are throw- 
ing out brood, and have been for two 
weeks at every hive. There are hun- 
dreds every morning, the greater part 
matured, and many of them alive. They 
look small and shriveled. There are no 
moth-worms in the hives, they have 
plenty of stores, and are moderately 
strong in old bees. 

There were hundreds of acres of white 
clover in reach of my bees, though I nor 
any one else in this part of the country 
gotasection of honey. This is eight 
years I‘have been in the business here, 
starting with 76 colonies, and I have 
had but one crop in that time. They 
have starved me out. J. E. WALKER. 

Clarksville, Mo., Aug. 16, 1898. 


ANSWER.—If you had not said there 
were stores in plenty, we should think 
the case one of approaching starvation ; 
but as it is, we must confess we can give 
no answer. Can any of our readers ? 


— em 


Robber Flies from Kentucky. 


I have sent three insects that I would 
term ‘* bee devourers.” A neighbor of 
mine has killed over 200 of them, and 
nearly all of them had a bee in its claws. 
They sit on a weed or some prominent 
object, and catch the workers as they 
return loaded with honey, paying no at- 
tention to a bee going out, or those on 
the alighting-board. Please tell what it 
is, through the Bex JourRNAL. I have 
seen them every summer since I can 
remember anything, and I never knew 
them to catch bees before, and I have 
seen no account of any such an insect in 
my bee-books, as being enemies to bees. 


The honey crop in the blue-grass dis- 
trict is very short this year. Only those 
who have Italian bees have taken any 
surplus honey, so far as I have heard. 
My bees swarmed to over 100 per cent., 
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and nobody else’s swarmed as much as 5 
percent. If you want to keep bees 
from swarming (and get no honey) keep 
black bees. JAKE EVERMAN. 
North Middletown, Ky., Sept. 15. 


Prof. Cook very kindly replies to the 
foregoing, as follows: 


The insects sent by Mr. Everman are 
robber flies, Mallophora orcina, described 
and illustrated in my ‘* Bee-Keepers’ 
Guide,” page 417. They do much 
towards reducing the force of the hives, 
especially in the South. Yet they do 
very much good, killing noxious insects, 
and so perhaps a true record would bal- 
unce in their favor. A. J. Cook. 





Hiving Swarms with Colonies. 


Would it be practical for me to hive a 
new swarm of bees in a hive whose col- 
ony had cast a swarm a few days pre- 
vious ? Would they destroy the queen- 
cells? I do not wish to increase my 
number of colonies. J. 8S. Scorr. 

Springville, Utah. 


ANSWERS.—The practice of this plan 
has been reported as successful. After 
the first colony had swarmed, and had 
been regularly hived, the second colony 
that swarmed was hived in No. 1, then 
when No. 3 swarmed it was hived in No. 
2,andsoon. Whether the plan gave 
satisfaction in all cases we do not know, 
as of late years we have seen nothing 
said about it. 


STRAY STINGS 7 Pie singer 


‘‘ Everybody, good or bad, 

Has a fancy or a fad; 

Has the best red clover queen, 

Or an automatic bee-machine. 
Has a great invention to reveal, 
Or likes to ride astride a wheel; 
In fact, no matter what his rank, 
Every body is a crank.’’—WSelected. 


The University of California had bet- 
ter be looking to its laurels, for its great 
rival near the Golden Gate, the Stanford, 
Jr., University, might slip in ahead of it, 
and have an apicultural department full- 
grown from its inception. 

It was that good Irish bishop, Dr. 
Berkeley, who, while a resident of this 
country, wrote that ‘‘ Westward the star 
of empire takes it’s way ;” but we never 
heard that any one wrote about the 





** star of apiculture” taking its course 
over the same route. And yet it did, 
for do we not now see the ‘star of api- 
culture ” hovering over the Golden State? 


Perhaps it will do. the State of Califor- 
nia no harmif The Stinger would get 
into the bonnets of some of the regents 
or faculty of the colleges and gently 
thrust a sting where it would wake them 
up in a manner that would do more than 
the professors good. 


The seat of learning at Berkeley, Cali- 
fornia, threatens to become the great 
hive of apicultural information. It must 
be confessed that the State University is 
slow in starting its school of apiculture. 
It outlined great things at the bee-keep- 
ers’ convention at Los Angeles last win- 
ter, yet nothing has been done, that I 
know of. 

Rambler had a good illustration of the 
Yucca, or Spanish bayonet, in a recent 
issue of Gleanings. I am sorry that he 
did not also give a picture of this plant 
as it is generally seen on its own heath. 
A more forbidding looking specimen of 
the vegetable kingdom than these mon- 
strosities could not be well imagined. 
Ramblier’s taste for the beautiful im- 
pelled him to choose a fine specimen to 
show in Gleanings. This plant is also 
called ‘‘ the Lord’s candle-stick,” which 
name our friend of Gleanings forgot to 
mention. 


Gleanings is going to get right plumb 
into the tracks of the ‘*Old Reliable,” 
by commencing to present illustrated 
biograthical sketches of apiarists. There 
will be this difference—a difference, by 
the way, which will not, I am sure, clear 
bright Gleanings of the charge of being 
an imitator—that all the members of a 
bee-keeper’s family will be given at the 
same time. Of course, this is not a bad 
idea, but as the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL 
started this kind of ‘ picture business,” 
it might have appeared better if our 
Ohio friends had waited until the former 
had exhausted the field; perhaps the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL was going to 
have a swing around the circle in the 
fashion now proposed by the other jour- 
nal mentioned. Trot out your pictures, 
Mr. Gleanings, for‘we do not intend to 
sting hard over this little matter. 





A Binder for holding a year’s num 
bers of the Bee JouRNAL we mail for 
only 50 cents; or clubbed with the 
JOURNAL for $1.40. 
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CONDUCTED BY 


Mrs. Jennie Atchley, 


BEeEVILLE, TEXAS. 





Safe Introduction of Queens, Etc. 


Mrs. AtcuLEy:—If you know of a 
sure way to introduce a queen to a col- 
ony that has been queenless at least 
three weeks, let us have it, no matter 
how much trouble, just so it is absoluely 
safe. 

You mentioned in the BEE JOURNAL 
some time ago about keeping a good 
breeding queen on three Langstroth 
frames, so she would live long, ete. 
Won’t the bees swarm out, or supersede 
or kill the queen if she is restricted 
with excluder-zinc? Bees are always 
up to some new trick that I know noth- 
ing about, and just keep me ona jump 
to know what todo. I wish you would 
tell us in detail how you would manage 
such, and nuclei as well. I am sure 
there are many readers of the AMERICAN 
BEE JOURNAL that are green as grass. I 
know I am, and such lessons (as the 
above) will be appreciated very much. 

Bishop Hill, Ills. D. LINDBECK. 


Friend L., I only know of one abso- 
lutely safe way to introduce a queen, 
and that is by the hatching-brood plan. 
Take two or three frames of brood just 
beginning to hatch, and frames that 
have no unsealed Jarve, as it will die 
and smell badly, and the bees will have 
a bad job to clean up the combs, but no 
other damage will result from the dead 
larvee. 

Place these combsina hive or nucleus, 
give ventilation and a sponge of water, 
and confine them this way for four or 
five days, queen and all, together. Then 
in the evening of the fourth or fifth day, 
take them ont to a stand you wish them 
to occupy, and give them a small en- 
trance at first, and they will soon work 
off nicely, and your queen will be safely 
introduced without any danger what- 
ever. I introduced a fine imported 
queen this way O. K., a few days ago. 





In regard to keeping breeders ona 
limited space, I will say that the bees do 
not try to supersede her, nor do I let 
them swarm, nor doI allow them to be- 
gin preparations for swarming, as I am 
into the hive at least once a day, and 
some days a half-dozen times, and you 
may be sure I know thecontents of such 
a hive. 

Yes, I know that bees are apt to be up 
to some new trick, but I usually get 
after them with a sharp stick when they 
begin to plank on me, and they soon coo! 
down. Tolay joking aside, I make my 
bees do as I want them todo, just as 
much so as my cowor horse. There is 
no use in letting a fine breeder lay her- 
self to death in a year or two, as such 
queens as I want for my breeders are 
very prolific, as this is my first mark to 
Jook for when selecting a breeder, and 
should I begin honey-producing again, | 
should look altogether upon the prolific- 
ness of my breeders, together with 
honey-gathering qualities. Viciousness 
or fighters would be prized by me, and 
never would I try to breed this trait 
from my bees. As friends, I tell you it 
means honey. If I were running a yard 
for honey, [ would wish to get the worst 
fighting bees that I could get. Dear 
friends, do not think strange of this, for 
I just mean it. 

Friend L., I have gone off the track 
from your questions, but I ran out on 
breeders, and it naturally led me in that 
direction. If anybody has a bad, fight- 
ing Cyprian or Holy Land queen, just 
send her to me. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


>—3<P e— -o —____—_ 


Bees Killed by Lightning. 


Mrs. ATCHLEY:—Two years ago a 
swarm of bees was found in a large 
cypress tree. A large white-oak grew 
about 6 feet from the cypress, and dur- 
ing a thunder-storm the oak was struck 
by lightning ; three weeks later the bee- 
trce was cut, when it was found that 
the lightning shock had killed every 
bee, as well as all larve in the tree. 
Considerable honey was found, which 
was uninjured. Gro. Morr. 

Spurger, Texas. 





_—_ 


Self-Reliance in Bee-Keeping. 


I think that I am one of the most 
ready persons you ever saw to receive 
counse!, and to learn from others; but 
there is one thing absolutely certain in 
bee-keeping, and that is, you must make 
up your mind to rely upon your own 
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judgment, toa great extent, after you 
become fathiliar with the habits of your 
bees, and acquainted with the honey- 
producing flowers of your locality. 

Now, listen: There is not a single 
bee-keeper in the land to-day that can 
always tell you just what is best to do at 
all times with your bees, even if you go 
into details about their condition or 
maneuvers. To be able to prescribe for 
some human cases intelligently, we must 
see the patient. So itis with bees. The 
best of apiarists may fail to reach your 
case without seeing the bees. 

So, make up your minds to make your 
bees a success. Learn all you can from 
the bee-papers and the bee-kéoks, then 
rely upon self for the balance, and do 
not lose precious time in waiting to hear 
from some bee-doctor regarding your 
case. 

Now, if you will take my advice, I am 
sure you will succeed. 

JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


—__ 


Implements Used in Bee-Culture. 


As we have been using quite a lot of 
new fixtures this year, and there are 
many bee-keepers that would like to 
know about them, I will report as to 
their success, etc. 

As a foundation fastener the Lowry 
Johnson is the best I ever saw. It is 
fast, and does the work well, always 
putting the foundation exactly at the 
right place, and fastens the foundation 
securely, too. 

The new Bingham bent-nozzle smokers 
are just perfection. We did not like 
them at first, but now the boys won’t 
have any other. Weare using a ‘‘ Doc- 
tor,” a ** Conqueror,” and several smaller 
ones, and I tell you they are the smokers. 
Our bees are in a grove, and we burned 
forest leaves by packing them down 
hard in the fire-pot or stove of the 
smokers; and, in fact, we can burn 
almost anything in them. 

Then last, but largest, if you want to 
see nize work, use Root’s dovetailing 
machine. We have used one this year, 
and it turns out first-class work all the 
time. 

Oh, yes, I almost forgot the Daisy 
Spring wheelbarrow. When you try one 
of these, you will not be without it, as it 
is the handiest toolin the apiary, ready 
to haulavything. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


Onion Juice, if instantly applied, 


will allay the pain caused by the sting 
of bees or other insects. 





CONVENTION DIRECTORY. 


Time and place of meeting. 


1893. 
Oct. 11, 12, 13.—North American (Interna- 
tional), at Chicago, Ills. 
Frank Benton, Sec., Washington, D. C. 


Oct.12.—Susquehanna Co., at New Milford. Pa. 
iH. M. Seeley, Sec., Harford, Pa. 


Oct. 18-20.—Missouri, at Pertle Springs, Mo. 
P. Baldwin, Sec., Independence, Mo. 


Dec.12, 13.—Ilinois State, at Springfield, Ils. 
Jas, A. Stone, Sec., Bradfordton, Ills. 
{a In order to have this table complete, 
Secretaries are requested to forward full 
particulars of the time and the place of 
each future meeting.—Tae Epitor. 








North American Bee-Keepers’ Association 


PRESIDENT—Dr. C. C. Miller....Marengo, Ills. 
Vice Pres.—J. E. Crane.......Middlebury, Vt. 
SECRETARY—Frank Benton, Washington, D.C. 
TREASURER—George W. York...Chicago, Ills. 


National Bee-Keepers’ Union. 


PRESIDENT—Hon. R. L. Taylor.. Lapeer, Mich, 
GEN’L MANAGER—T. G. Newman, Chicago, Il. 





+ + — 


**A Modern Bee-Farm and Its 
Economic Management,”’ is the title of a 
splendid book on practical bee-culture, by 

r. 5S. Simmins, of England. It is 58x81! 
inches in size, and contains 270 pages, 
nicely illustrated, and bound in cloth. It 
shows *“*how bees may be cultivated as a 
means of livelihood; as a health-giving 
pursuit; and asa source of recreation to 
the busy man.” It also illustrates how 
profits may be ‘made certain by growing 
crops yielding the most honey, having also 
other uses; and by judgment in breeding a 
good working strain of bees.’’ Price, post- 
paid, from this office, $1.00; or clubbed with 
the Bee Journat for one year, for $1.70. 





—_ 


Capons and Caponizing, by 
Edward Warren Sawyer, M. D., Fanny 
Field, and others. It 
language and illustrations all about 
caponizing fowls; and thus how to 
make the most money in poultry-raising. 
Every poultry-keeper should have it. 
Price, postpaid, 30 cents; or clubbed 
with Bez JOURNAL one year, for $1.10. 


shows in clear 


><> 


See Our New Premium List on 
page 389, and then decide to get some of the 
premiums offered for securing new sub- 
scribers for the Ber JourNAL. We want 
every one of our present subscribers to 
help us increase the number of our regular 
readers. Will you see what you can do 
toward it ’” 




















The Grading of Comb and Ex- 
tracted Honey. 


Query 890.—1. How many grades, each, 
in your judgment, should there be for comb 
honey,and for extracted honey? 2. Please 
name the grades you would have?—Honey 
Dealer. 


I have had no experience.—J.E. Ponp. 

Three grades—Fancy, No. 1 and No. 
2.—H. D. CurrTine. 

Three grades—Best, Fine and Grade. 
—WILL M. BARNUM. 


Ordinarily two; in some seasons three. 
—Mrs. L. HARRISON. 

Three grades for comb honey—F ancy, 
No. 1 and No. 2.—EuGENE Srcor. 

1. Three, 2. Best, or XXX ; Medium, 
or XX; and Dark, or X.—G. M. Doouir- 
TLE. 

For extracted, about three grades— 
First, Second and Third, according to 
quality.—E. FRANCE. 

I have had so little experience in 
grading honey that my opinion would 
not be worth anything.—M. Maun. 


1. Three grades of comb and the 
same number of extracted. 2. For comb 
—Fancy, No. 1, and Light Weight.—J. 
H. LARRABEE. 

About two, not over three each for 
either comb or extracted honey. I would 
name them—Extra White, Chuice Honey, 
and Buckwheat Honey.—C. H. DisBern. 

The number of grades depend upon 
the market and taste of customers. It 
is well to have several grades of shade, 
of flavor, and of condition.—J. P. H. 
BROWN. 

I would certainly make three—Il1st 
Class White, Imperfect White, and 
Dark. I have had too little experience 
to speak excathedra in this matter.—A. 
J. Cook. 

I do not believe in having too many 
grades—three or four of each—and I 
would simply name by number, as No. 1, 
No. 2, No. 3 and No. 4, as these num- 





bers are understood all over the world 
already. Calling by long names, as 
‘* White Extra,” ‘White Medium,” 
** Dark,” etc., is no better, if as good, as 
the numbers.—Mrs. JENNIE ATCHLEY. 


About four for light comb honey— 
Fancy, No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3; the 
same for amber comb, and for extracted 
honey perhaps one less grade would do. 
—R. L. TAYLOR. 


The grades adopted by the North 
American at Albany in 1892. See re- 
port. The grading adopted a year later 
will do very well for ‘‘ sugar-honey !”— 
P. H. EL:woop. 


1. That depends upon the market. I 
do not think it is possible to establish a 
general system of grading honey. 2. 
First and second quality, and then class 
all the rest as poor, or ‘‘off” honey.— 
EMERSON T. ABBOTT. 


Two. All perfectly finished white 
sections to be first grade, and travel- 
stained or uneven surface not completely 
capped, the second grade. I would make 
three grades of extracted honey—White, 
Amber and Dark.—Mrs. J. N HEATER. 


ist and 2nd grades for comb honey of 
each kind, say for basswood, clover, etc. 
Sometimes we have but one grade of 
extracted, as it may all be No. 1. At 
other times the flow may be mired, 
necessitating two or more grades.—S. I. 
FREEBORN. 

For comb honey of good quality, I 
would have three grades, which I cal] 
** Select,” ** No. 1,” and ** No. 2.” An- 
other grade may be made for that which 
is not so salable. For extracted hone) 
of good quality, two grades are suffi- 
cient.—J AMES A. GREEN. 


Read up the reports of disscussion at 
last two North American conventions. 
On page 411 of this number of the Brr 
JOURNAL is given the decisions of the 
Washington convention. Still, that will 
hardly stand the test of practical use, 
and the thing may need further over- 
hauling.—C. C. MILLER. 


I have but two grades—Light Colored 
and Dark Colored. This means honey 
gathered in the clover season, which 
gives us white honey; and honey gath- 
ered in the fall from the asters, etc., 
which gives usa dark honey. I protest 
against any further classification. It is 
a wonder to me that those restless indi- 
viduals who clamor for classification of 
honey, have failed to see that too much 
“grading” has put the producers of 
agricultural products at the tender mer- 
cies of the sharpers.—G. W. DEMAREE. 
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Proper Size of Brood-Chamber 
Considered. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY G. M. DOOLITTLE. 


From the enquiries I receive, it would 
seem that some of the readersof the 
AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL do not under- 
stand why it is that I should recommend 
a hive holding 1,000 square inches of 
comb, as the right size for a brood-cham- 
ber, and then hive swarms in a hive so 
constructed that there is only enough 
room tor less than TOO square inches of 
comb. The Good Book says we ‘ should 
always be ready to give a reason for the 
hope that is within us,” and what is ap- 
plicable to spiritual things may often be 
advantageously applied to worldly things, 
hence I will try to give my reasons for 
thus using and contracting hives. 

To best explain, I will give the reader 
a little view of brood-rearing as I find it 
in this locality, after careful experi- 
ments which I bave conducted for years. 


One queen lays all the eggs which are 
to become the future bees for honey- 
gathering or otherwise. These eggs 
hatch in three days, so that a small 
larva takes the place of the egg; this 
larva is fed on chyme for six days, 
during which it has grown from a mere 
speck so as to nearly fill the cell, at 
which time the cell is capped over. 
During the next 12 days this larva 
passes through the transformation pro- 
cess, ‘*from the caterpillar to the but- 
terfly,” and at the end of that time 
comes out of the cell a perfect bee, 
making a period of 21 daysin all from 
the time the queen lays the egg till the 
bee bites off the covering to its cell. 
Very warm weather hastens the process 
of development during all the stages, 
and steady, cool weather retards it, so 
that I have known the period to be 
shortened to about 18 days, and length- 
ened to nearly 24, but 21 is the rule. 

Now, the Creator of al] things de- 
signed that bees should ‘** multiply and 





replenish the earth,” the same as all 
animated things, so He gave them as 
strong instinct to prepare for swarming, 
as we see manifested in birds to build 
nests to lay their eggs and rear their 
young. This instinct causes the queen 
to greatly enlarge the circle of brood 
during May and June, so that, when the 
height of her ambition is reached (from 
June 10th to the 20th) she lays from 
2000 to 3000 eggs daily. From experi- 
ments conducted along another line, I 
find that at this season of the year none 
of the worker-bees, in a colony being in 
a normal condition, exceed 45 days as 
to length of life; so, as the time, 21 
days (from the egg to the perfect bee) is 
to 45 days (the life of the bee at this 
season of the year), we can find the 
reason for swarming, through the crowd- 
ing of the hive. It will be seen that the 
queen can place two and one-seventh 
generations of bees on the stage of ac- 
tion, to where one dies off ; hence comes 
swarming, with both bees and queen 
bending every energy in that direction. 

Swarming accomplished, the same in- 
stinct that causes the birds in midsum- 
mer to cease building nests, and prepare 
for a journey South in early fall, seizes 
hold of both bees and queen, the bees 
now bending every energy toward secur- 
ing a supply of food sufficient to carry 
them over winter, while the queen keeps 
“pace” by laying only enongh eggs to 
keep good the population of the hive. 
From this understanding of the inside 
workings of the hive I drew these con- 
clusions : 

First, that up to the time of swarming 
I desired a brood-chamber of the size 
occupied by the average queen, plus the 
pollen-room necessary for the brood. 
Careful experiments gave this as 1,000 
square inches of comb, or eight Lang- 
stroth frames, or nine of the Gallup, 
which I use. 

Second, the desire for swarming grati- 
fied, two-thirds of the room needed 
before is now amply sufficient to keep 
the population of the hive good, and 
care for the less amount of pollen now 
required. Besides, with the desire for 
less brood, pollen is gathered in far less 
quantities, so it is a rare thing for me to 
find half as much pollen in the combs 
surrounding the brood at this season of 
the year as I do in May; hence itis not 
often that I have any pollen stored in 
the sections, as some complain of. 

Again, the bees gather no pollen, as I 
conclude, from basswood, which gives 
us our main honey-crop; for I have 
watched for hours at basswood trees to 
find a bee with any pollen in its pollen- 
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baskets. Where white clover gives the 
main crop of surplus honey, this con- 
traction system may give some pollen in 
the sections ; yet I think that if used on 
the above plan, notenough to do much 
damage. 

What we all should strive after, if we 
would be successful, is to let the bees 
carry out their natural instincts as 
much as possible, and at the same time 
turn those instincts to the best possible 
advantage to ourselves. In the above I 
think I have made it plain how it 
can be done. Herein, also, lies one of 
the reasons why I prefer the Italian bees 
to any of the others. All know that, 
after swarming, they show a greater 
desire to retrench in brood-rearing than 
any other race of bees, and at the same 
time gather unlimited quantities of 
honey. With the above management I 
throw all the early honey into the sec- 
tions, while later, when the honey is of 
inferior color, I get enough stored in 
this two-third sized brood-chamber for 
winter. 


One other item: Some apiarists seem 
to suppose that the bees seen in aswarm 
having pollen on their legs, are bound 
to store this in the hive somewhere, and 
that, if treated a la Hutchinson, by 
using empty frames below, said pollen 
must go into thesections. This, I think, 
is a mistake; foras far as my experi- 
ence goes, it is ‘‘ scuffed off” and thrown 
out at the entrance. I know it is, where 
the swarm is hived in an empty hive, 
for the bees have no place to put it till 
comb is built, and have no use for it 
during the first three days in any event, 
unless a frame of brood is inserted by 
the apiarist. 

Borodino, N. Y. 


—— 


Bees in the Open Air, and Other 
Bee-Notes. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY JOHN D. A. FISHER. 


A few days ago, Mr. Lewis D. H. 
Brown, of Woodside, N. C., found a 
large colony of beeson a tree in the 
open air. They had built four large 
pieces of comb about 18 inches long, 
and several smaller pieces. These bees 
were certainly in a good condition to be 
out without any protection whatever. 
They had certainly built comb vigor- 
ously, and from the amount of comb 
they had, they might have _ pulled 
through the winter. At least I should 
have been glad to have seen them re- 





maining on the tree the coming winter. 
thus testing the matter. 


Mr. Brown transferred the bees and 
comb into a hive, and hopes that they 
will, with care, come out all O. K. 


THE HONEY CROP 80 FAR. 


The honey crop with us up to date 
(Sept. 1) has been a moderate one— 
about 25 pounds to the colony, spring 
count. At one time, about the last of 
May and the first of June, we hada very 
flattering prospect for a large yield of 
honey, but this prospect was shut off al! 
atonce. Since then the bees have been 
gathering just about enongh honey to 
live on, and to keep brood in the brood- 
nest. 

THE FALL HONEY CROP. 


We are looking for a good fall crop of 
honey. Golden-rod aud the asters will 
soon begin to bloom. These flowers 
always yield honey, and sometimes they 
yield honey wonderfully. The indica- 
tions are that we are going to get a good 
crop of honey this fall. 


GOLDEN ITALIAN BEES. 


I am well pleased with the golden 
Italian bees. They are very prolific and 
hardy. They are very smart and indus- 
trious, ever on the lookout for some- 
thing sweet. They are a little inclined 
to rob, or at least they have so proved 
themselves with me. As I have had 
them but one year, I will say I think 
that they will prove to be good honey- 
gatherers. 


INEXPERIENCED BEE-WRITERS. 


Some time ago it was hinted by some 
one that persons without experience 
should not write for the bee-papers. 
This, as I take it, would shut off all of 
us who are beginners in the bee-world. 
Should we not be allowed to craw! a 
little once in awhile? If not, when do 
you (I mean the man who wrote for us 
to keep out of the way) expect us to 
walk? If in our childhood in the bee- 
world we think that we have founda 
gola-bug, let us have our say aboutit. 
Let us tell our ‘* papas” in the bee- 
business about it. If our veteran 
fathers say, ‘‘ My son, you are mistaken; 
that is nothing but a black bug,” al! 
right, we have learned a lesson. See? 
But if the bug proves to be golden, then 
let them tell us so, thus helping us on. 
Why not? 


Then, Mr. Editor, you are young now, 
and have an able corps of veteran 
writers at your command. We boys may 
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be your right-hand men in 25, 30 or 40 
years from now. See? Let us begin to 
walk now, so that we may be strong men 
then. 


Woodside, N. C., Sept. 1, 1893. 





Api-Phrenology—Some Ideas on 
a New Bee-Subject. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY DR. J. D. GEHRING. 


Mr. Luthy had * kept bees ” for about 
15 years, he told me; but as he was in 
other business he never allowed his bees 
to increase beyond 12 or 16 ‘ stands.” 
His way of preventing increase was a 
good thing for me, who was only a be- 
ginner when I made his acquaintance. 


One day in the early part of June, he 
sent me word that there was a big swarm 
out, and if I wanted it for adollar I 
should come and ‘** hive it.”” Of course I 
went. Such an opportunity to secure 
‘‘increase ” was not to be despised. 

Before that season was over, Mr. 
Luthy wanted to know why he got so 
little surplus honey, and I got so much. 
At the end of the next season he was so 
disgusted with his bees that he offered 
me ‘** the whole outfit” very cheap, and 
I bought him out. After I had bought 
his bees I told him why I got more honey 
than he, from a less number of colonies 
than he had. 

Some people keep bees a good many 
years before they learn that it’s the 
young colonies that get the honey. 

Well, as before stated, I went down to 
Mr. Luthy’s that June day to hive that 
swarm. I hada high degree of confi- 
dence in his knowledge and ability as a 
bee-keeper, and he shared that confi- 
dence. He knew that I was ‘only a 
beginner.” But he did not know that I 
had studied ‘* Bees and Honey,” and all 
the bee-literature I could get hold of, for 
a year befored hived that swarm. Nor 
did he know that, before I took to bees, 
I had dabbled in phrenology to some ex- 
tent, and had a fanatical idea that that 
“Science” could be applied to bees as 
well as to ** humans.” 

Now, it is a well-known fact to bee- 
keepers, that scarcely two of them can 
be found who can agree in their theories 
and views about bees. Well-informed 
though they may be, there are always a 
few things to speculate and experiment 
on, and, as each one has his own way of 
doing things, so each one learns things 
best hisown way. They are also, as x 
class, *‘awfully sot” in their opinions— 





a quality of character which seems to be 
essential to a successful bee-keeper. A 
want of stick-to-ativeness accounts for 
many failures in all things. 


As Mr. Luthy and I sat under the 
shade of an apple-tree, watching the 
eager going-out and coming-in of the 
bees, he said abruptly: ‘* Bees are as 
blind as a bat, Mr. G. ; did you know it ?” 


I confessed promptly that I did not, 
and rather modestly expressed a doubt 
on the subject. But he met that doubt 
by saying, ‘‘That’s because you don’t 
know much yet about bees. But I can 
prove my assertion to you in two min- 
utes, right here and now. See, here! I 
place myself right before this bive (suit- 
ing the action to the word), where the 
bees are coming and going by the hun- 
dred. There! don’t you see how they 
run against me? Would they do that if 
they could see me? We don’t learn 
everything about bees in bee-books, you 
see !”” 

Mr. Luthy’s ‘‘ demonstration” hadn’t 
convinced me, but I knew it would be 
useless to argue with him on the subject, 
so I took my new swarm and went 
home. After putting the hive in its 
place, I took my camp-stool to a shady 
spot and sat down to watch those bees 
goto work. It was about 3 o'clock, 
p.m. The weather was very warm. In 
afew minutes I was fast asleep, and 
dreaming. 

I was sitting with Mr. Luthy under 
an apple-tree in his apiary. He had 
just demonstrated to me in a practical 
way (?) that ‘‘Beesare as blindas a 
bat.” I considered the proof insufficient, 
and the assertion too bold; and, forget- 
ting my youth and inexperience as a 
bee-keeper, I began to argue and reason 
with Mr. Luthy, as nearly asI can now 
recall to memory, like this: 

‘*Mr. Luthy, bees have some sort of 
sense. Youmay call it instinct if you 
like, but I challenge you to prove that it 
isn’t sense. Now, if they have sense, 
they must have some sort of intelligence; 
and intelligence implies the possession 
of intellect. The intellect, no matter 
what the degree, must have an organ 
through which to manifest itself. That 
organ we call the brain. Bees have a 
brain. That brain is phrenologically 
divided into organs and faculties. I 
don’t claim, of course, that they have as 
many of these as man, but I do claim 
that those peculiar to them are as 
sharply defined, functionally, as are the 
faculties in the human brain. 


** Now, I shall demonstrate my theory 
to you justas conclusively as you did 
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your assertion about bees being blind; 
though I can’t do it in ‘two minutes.’” 

I now went to one of the hives, and 
securing a large drone, I again took my 
seat and said to Mr. Luthy: 

**T will begin my demonstration by 
delineating the mental and moral char- 
acteristics of this drone-bee. i 

‘*The drone is a queer sort of a chap, 
as you have no doubt found out. He is 
both conspicuous and insignificant—just 
like some men. He is, by nature and 
habits, first cousin to the professional 
‘tramp.’ He won’t work—not even to 
keep from starving to death. He never 
fights—not even to save his life—to say 
nothing of his reputation. He never 
goes out for exercise even, except when 
he goes outon aspree. Like his cousin, 
the tramp, he seems to live to eat, and 
for nothing else.” 

Next week, I am going to give you 
plain phrenological reasons for all these 
peculiarities. 

Lawrence, Kans. 

(Concluded next week.) 
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Celiar-Wintcring of Bees, and 
Other Items. 


Read at Howard Co., Iowa, Farmers’ Institute 
BY C. E. TEETSHORN. 


There are two methods of wintering 
bees—cellar-wintering and out-door win- 
tering. I hold that cellar-wintering is 
the more successful and economical 
method in this latitude. 

When [ think winter has set in in 
earnest, geverally about Nov. 2Oth, I 
carry my colonies into the cellar (leaving 
the caps of the hives in the bee-yard), 
and tier up the hives according to the 
number to occupy a given space. 

I next attend to the matter of venti- 
lation, thorough upward ventilation. I 
open at least one-third of the top of the 
hive, leaving the cluster of bees abso- 
lutely exposed. In this lies the secret 
of successful cellar-wintering. The 
moisture from the bees ascends to the 
top of the hive, and if the hive is tight, 
condenses there and runs back upon the 
cluster of bees and upon the comb, re- 
sulting in dampness, mold and death to 
the colony. 

The bees will not fly outif kept ina 
dark part of the cellar. 

As to the temperature of the cellar, I 
would say that I strive to avoid too high 
a temperature. I prefer the mercury at 
alltimes slightly under 50°. My cellar 
is simply a hole in the ground under my 





house, and water, nearly always, oozing 
in at one side and working out by way 
of the drain. In this cellar I have win- 
tered bees every winter for 25 years, 
and with marked success. 

After the bees have been placed in the 
cellar, and the hives ventilated as I have 
indicated, they should not be molested 
until taken out in the spring and placed 
upon the summer stands. 


During the winter is the proper time 
to prepare hives, sections, etc., for the 
next season. I have made considerable 
use of boxes holding eight to ten pounds 
of honey. More honey can be procured 
in large boxes in a given time, as there 
are not so many starting points and not 
so many joints to seal with propolis as 
when sections are used. 

The only way to secure straight combs 
in sections is by the use of separators or 
comb foundation. I place a V-shaped 
starter in each section. 

Cresco, Iowa. 
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The Honey Market and Crop in 
Minnesota. 





Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY C. THEILMANN. 


I was at Minneapolis to attend to set- 
ting up some honey and supplies that I 
sent to the Minneapolis Exhibition, 
which is held from Sept. 6th until Oct. 
Tth; and I was also there to find a 
market for my honey crop, which is 
comparatively small, but of good quality. 
In looking around the two cities of St. 
Paul and Minneapolis, I found a big 
difference between J. A. Shea & Co.’s 
quotations in the AMERICAN BEE JouR- 
NAL, and the actual price of the honey 
market; besides an incorrect represen- 
tation on supply and demand. 


I am well acquainted in the two 
cities, and my honey product, hereto- 
fore, always sold readily at the highest 
prices paid. The fact now (on Sept. 6th 
and 7th) is, that I could not sella pound 
of honey to any one of my old customers, 
except 100 pounds to a grocer to whom 
I sold honey for about 15 years. All 
the commission men refused to buy 
honey for more than 12% cents per 
pound, and Fancy at that. In the two 
cities there were three or four carloads 
of California honey, which is sold from 
12 to 14 cents per pound, and more 
offered to deliver at 12 cents, for nice, 
white comb honey, although Eastern 
honey sells better to customers. There 
is not a great deal of Eastern honey 
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there. Wisconsin and Iowa had sent in 
some lately, also small lots of Minnesota 
honey can be seen. 

The demand is very limited. I sent 
500 pounds to each of two of the largest 
honey dealers more than a month ago, 
of which not one-fourth was sold the 
other day. Itis as fine honey as I ever 
produced, and with but little (no white) 
honey on the market at the time shipped. 

I give the above statement for the 
good of the bee-keepers at home, who 
expect to get 18 to 20 cents for their 
honey, after seeing J. A. Shea & Co.’s 
quotations. I asked Mr. Shea himself, 
if he wanted to buy any honey. ** No, 
no; I don’t want to buy at all,” was his 
reply. I would recommend that every 
bee-keeper endeavor to correct the quo- 
tations if found incorrect. 

As far as I can learn of Minnesota’s 
honey crop, itis about one-third of an 
average. The southern portion has 
more clover honey than ever heretofore. 
(White clover was never much of a crop, 
anyway.) Linden was good for about 
four days, and then it was killed bya 
little rain at noon, with the hot sun be- 
fore and after. There was only a little 
scattering and crippled blossoms left, 
which ended the white honey crop. No 
honey was coming in for about five 
weeks after that, on account of dry 
weather. For the past two weeks some 
fall honey came in, to fill up the brood- 
chambers, and most of the colonies 
worked a little in the sections, but now 
it is too dry again, and bees are flying 
considerably, but store little in the sec- 
tions. 

The north and northwestern part of 
this State have but little honey. Some 
of the bee-keepers had to feed their bees 
to keep them alive part of the summer. 
The winter and spring losses were very 
heavy all over the State. Some who had 
from 150 to 200 colonies lost nearly all; 
others fared better, but on the whole, 
probably 65 per cent. were lost by May 
10th. 

I commenced with 225 colonies. After 
losing one in wintering, 30 dwindled in 
April, and some I sold, they produced 
about 8,000 pounds of white comb 
honey, and there is about 2,000 pounds 
of mixed honey on the hives now. They 
increased (after doing my best to pre- 
vent it) to 330 colonies—over 100 colo- 
nies more than I care to keep. It is 
hard for me to kill bees, and there is but 
little chance to sell them. The brood- 
chambers are pretty well filled with 
winter stores now. 

I intend to attend the bee-keepers’ 
convention at the World’s Fair in Octo- 





ber. Every bee-keeper who expects to 
goto the Fair should arrange to go to 
the convention and get acquainted with 
the ** big guns ” and other bee-keepers, 
while they have the chance to “ kill two 
birds with one stone.” It will surely be 
a treat to every bee-keeper. 
Theilmanton, Minn., Sept. 11, 1893. 
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Farmers as Bee-Keepers—The 
Other Side Discussed. 


Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY T. 1. DUGDALE. 


Having noticed that considerable is 
being written of late on the above sub- 
ject, I thought perhaps a few words on 
the other side might not be out of place, 
especially when viewed from the stand- 
point of a honey-producer. 

Perhaps before’ proceeding further 
with this article, it might be well to say 
that I may have some “big guns” 
trained on my camp before closing, but 
as the guns are so large, and the target 
so small, I propose to take the chances 
of getting hit. 

Now, I wish to inquire who it is that 
so earnestly and -frequently advises 
farmers and horticulturists to keep bees. 
Is it those whose occupation is tke pro- 
duction of honey, or by those interested 
in the sale of bee-keepers’ supplies, 
which may consist of anything froma 
queen-cage to a self-hiver, etc.? and by 
this last I wish to be understood as in- 
cluding the whole army of those engaged 
in the supply business. I submit the 
question for the reader to answer. 

But let us look a little further, and see 
whether or not it is advisable to advo- 
cate this wholesale keeping of bees as a 
sort of ‘* side show,” to be carried on in 
connection with farming. I say no; for 
during the last 20 years, of all the 
farmers Ihave known to engage in bee- 
keeping, none of them ever got enough 
honey to pay the first cost of outfit and 
interest on the investment, and throw 
their labor in gratis. I find that, asa 
rule, farmers make what might be 
termed ‘‘the wait and see if they (the 
bees) are going to do anything” kind of 
bee-keepers, and have neither the 
knowledge, time, nor inclination to give 
their bees the care which they require 
in order to meet with even moderate 
success. 

Perhaps one reason for so much neg- 
lect is the fear of being stung, which 
can only be fully overcome by long and 
continued practice in handling, and not 
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by such flowery tales as some writers 
would have us believe. Then the bees 
kept by most farmers are allowed to re- 
queen themselves from scrub stock, and 
are (to use a street phrase) ‘* holy ter- 
rors” to have around, and are a source 
of constant annoyance to the practical 
apiarist whose yard is within range of 
their flight, and who wishes to keep the 
improved and more desirable races of 
bees, that are a pleasure to behold. 

But perhaps the greatest evil which is 
being done by this slip-shod class of so- 
called bee-keepers, is that when they do 
perchance have a colony of bees that 
happens to be in the proper condition to 
store a little honey, they remove it from 
the hive and start for town forthwith, 
not even stopping to scrape the propolis 
from the sections before selling it for 
what they are offered (which is usually 
an insignificant sum), and take it in 
trade, thus establishing a price which 
the bee-keeper cannot raise, and, when 
asked why they sold so low, they will 
tell you, ** Well, I didn’t have but a lit- 
tle, and thonght it wouldn’t pay to 
bother much with it.” 

Now let us see how it is with the 
dealer in supplies. Do such men make 
profitable customers for them? Again, 
I say no; and why? Because (a woman’s 
reason) they don’t want much any way, 
and seldom order that little until it is 
too late to use it, and then grumble and 
find fault because they do not get it the 
next day; whereas, the successful bee- 
keeper estimates ahead what he expects 
to need, and orders accordingly, when a 
few days of unavoidable delay may not 
cause so much worry and disappoint- 
ment. Why, even such men as Doolittle 
realize this fully, as told by him when he 
says that a box-hive is as good fora 
farmer as any, or words to that effect! 


In conclusion, I believe that most 
farmers can buy a sufficient quantity of 
honey for family use much cheaper than 
they can produce it, and if more of them 
would practice this plan, I believe much 
good would eventually come of it, and 
no fear of any lack of bees to fertilize 
the blossoms of fruit, for in nearly every 
neighborhood there would be a fair and 
encouraging outlook for some experi- 
enced and progressive bee-keeper, who 
in turn, no doubt, would not be slow to 
improve the opportunity thus offered 
him. 

West Galway, N. Y. 
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Have You Read the wonderful book 
Premium offers on page 38Y ? 





Important Fall Operations for 
Wintering Bees. 


Written for the ** Country Gentleman” 
BY W. Z. HUTCHINSON. 


Winter comes creeping on apace and 
will soon be here. Itisnone too soon 
to be making preparations for the win- 
tering of bees. ‘*‘An ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure,” and now 
is the time when the prevention part of 
the programme may be carried out. In 
most parts of the country the honey- 
flow is over. Where there has been a 
good fall flow of honey there wil) prob- 
ably be no necessity of feeding; other- 
wise it is wisdom to examine all colonies 
as to the amount of stores on hand. It 
is not necessary to even weigh every 
colony; weigh an empty hive and a set 
ofempty combs. To this weight add 
about five pounds for the weight of the 
bees and what bee-bread there may be 
inthe combs. Then decide upon how 
much honey should be allowed to each 
colony. 

Most authorities advise 20 pounds for 
in-door wintering, and 25 or 38O for out- 
door. .With 8-frame Langstroth hives, 
I have usually allowed 5 pounds* less 
than this, but have sometimes been 
obliged to feed the bees in the spring, or 
else equalize their stores. It is well- 
known that some colonies consume much 
more in winter than do others. By ex- 
amining them all in the spring, and 
equalizing the stores, spring feeding is 
seldom needed. 


AMOUNT OF WINTER STORES. 


Supposing that an empty hive and 
combs weigh 15 pounds, and the bees 5 
pounds, then, for in-door wintering each 
colony ought to weigh at least 35 
pounds. Weigh several hives until one 
is found that weighs this amount. 
‘* Heft” it carefully several times until 
the weight becomes impressed upon the 
muscles and brain. This hiveis now 
the pattern. By going through the yard 
and lifting the hives it can quickly be 
determined which are much heavier or 
lighter than the ‘‘pattern.” It may 
sometimes be necessary to return to the 
original hive and try it occasionally, to 
strengthen the memory. It may be 
necessary to weigh those that are so 
near the required weight that there is 
doubt as to the amount of stores they 
contain. 

This method of guessing the weight of 
a colony with considerable accuracy was 
suggested to me by Mr. R. L. Taylor, 
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Manager of the Michigan Experiment 
Apiary. Any colonies that are lacking 
in stores must of course be fed until they 
are brought up to the regulation weight. 


FEEDING THE BEES FOR WINTER. 


The feeding ought to be done as early 
as possible, that there may be time for 
the bees to ripen and seal the honey. If 
any of the colonies are somewhat defi- 
cient in numbers, and there is time 
enough, it may be well to feed slowly, 
as this will stimulate brood-rearing. 

There is no better food for wintering 
bees than pure cane-sugar. Granulated 
is probably the cheapest, as it is the 
driest. Itis also almost certain to be 
pure. A certain number of pounds of 
water may be brought to a boil, then 
twice the number of pounds of sugar 
gradually stirred in, and the syrup again 
brought to a boil, when it will be ready 
to use as soon as cool enough. If there 
is any trouble from the granulation of 
the syrup in the feeders, or there is fear 
that it may crystalize in the combs, a 
little (say 1/5) of honey may be added, 

Of course some sort of feeder is 
needed, but it matters little what it is so 
long as it allows the bees to reach the 
food, and excludes outside bees. A tin 
pan setin the upper story, and a cloth 
laid in the pan to keep the bees from 
drowning as they sip the feed, will an- 
swer every purpose. 


UNITING THE WEAK COLONIES. 


It often happens that some of the 
colonies are too weak ir numbers, and 
the proper remedy is to unite two or 
more colonies in one hive. The only 
difficulty in uniting is that the bees 
sometimes quarrel. If one of the colo- 
nies is queenless, there is less likelihood 
of quarreling. The proper way is to 
keep the best queens, killing the others 
a day or two before the uniting is done. 
Unite the bees upon the stand of the 
colony having the queen, as queenless 
bees will more readily give up their loca- 
tion and take up with a new one where 
they can find a queen. If the hives 
have loose bottom-boards, there is no 
better way of uniting than to simply set 
one hive on top of the other, with the 
Lottom-board of the upper one remeved. 
In a few days the combs can be looked 
over, and those containing the most 
honey, or those having brood, can be set 
into one hive, and the bees shaken from 
the remaining combs. 


WINTERING BEES IN CELLARS. 


When the colonies are all sufficiently 
strong and well supplied with winter 





stores, the next thing requiring atten- 
tion is that of protection for winter. If 
they are to be wintered in the cellar no 
more attention is needed until it is time 
to put them into the cellar, which should 
be done after the season is so late that 
the chances for the bees to fly again are 
very slight, and the time when freezing 
weather may be expected is near at 
hand. The idea is to give them as late 
a flight as possible, but not to let them 
be caught out in the first snow-storm of 
the winter. In this State (Michigan) 
this time is usually in the last half of 
November. 

Choose a time when the temperature 
is falling, as the cluster will then be 
contracting, and the bees will be less 
likely to fly out when disturbed. If the 
hives are raised two inches from the 
bottom-board at one end the bees, if any 
are on the bottom-board, will crawl up 
and join the cluster, and the admittance 
of the cool air will cause the cluster to 
retreat higher up among the combs; 
thus the hive without the bottom-board 
can be carried in with little danger of 
bees giving trouble from flying out. The 
hives should be stacked up in the cellar 
with blocks between them, the space be- 
low each hive allowing all dead bees 
and refuse to drop down away from the 
cluster, and affording abundant ventila- 
tion. 

OUT-DOOR WINTER PROTECTION. 


If the bees are to be wintered in the 
open air, the matter of protection can- 
not be looked after too soon. Good, dry 
sawdust or chaff makes good protection. 
Ground cork is the best non-conductor 
of heat, and remains perfectly dry, but 
is too expensive and difficult to get for 
general use. A much less quantity is 
needed, however. Small quantities may 
sometimes be secured of grocers that re- 
tail California grapes. 

If the bees are packed late, after the 
time for them to fly, the hives may be 
gathered into long rows, stakes driven 
down at the front and back, and boards 
set up, the spaces between the hives and 
between them and the boards being filled 
with packing material. There should 
also be packing over the hives, and a 
roof over the whole to keepall dry. A 
chute is needed in front to allow the 
bees to fly if there comes a warm day in 
winter, also in the spring. 

Many bee-keepers use a single box for 
each hive. This makes less complica- 
tion in getting the bees into long rows in 
the fall, and then back to the proper 
places in the spring, and, all things con- 
sidered, is preferable. If packing ma- 
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terial is plenty, there need be no bottom 
in the box, letting the packing material 
rest on the ground. The greatest ob- 
jection to this plan is the extra work 
required in cleaning up the packing 
material in the spring when the bees are 
unpacked. A little sawdust scattered 
about the hive, however, is no objection. 
Flint, Mich. 
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Bee-Keeping in Kansas—Some 
Queen-Bee Experiences. 
Written for the American Bee Journal 
BY W. C. ROBB. 





Careful inquiry among the leading 
bee-keepers reveals the fact that the 
present season has been rather a poor 
one, and the yield of surplus honey not 
up to that of former years. 

Last winter was a very severe one in 
our locality, and a large percent. of the 
bees that were left on the summer 
stands perished from lack of stores, and 
continued cold weather, followed by a 
cold, wet spring. Very little honey or 
pollen was gathered from the fruit- 
bloom, and white clover was badly win- 
ter-killed, so that it was midsummer be- 
fore the bees were in a condition to store 
much surplus. 

There are about 600 colonies of bees 
in our city, and I have heard of no 
really large yields. Our bees worked 
nicely on sweet clover, an abundance of 
which grows in and near the city, but it 
seemed to yield no nectar. Basswood 
lasted about a week, and gave us about 
all the honey we have taken so far. 


Plenty of rain has fallen, and fall 
flowers are blooming profusely. Heart’s- 
ease is in full bloom now, and Spanish- 
needle will follow soon. Late swarms 
will have to ‘‘ hustle” to get themselves 
in good condition for winter. 

I wintered my bees last winter on the 
summer stands, and lost 7 colonies out 
of 1¥. IthinkI will put them intoa 
cellar this winter, and see if I meet with 
any better success. 

1 found two colonies queenless last 
spring; and this brings me toa point 
where I desire to relate a little experi- 
ence I had with two somewhat noted 
Southern queen-breeders. I wrote to 
one for an untested queen, stating that 
I desired to add some new blood to my 
apiary, and requested him to send as 
good stock as he could for the money, 
$1.00. The colony that I intended to 
put her with was a good, strong one, 
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both in stores and bees. In about ten 
days I received a small, yellow queen, 
but little larger than one of my leather- 
colored workers. The bees sent in the 
cage with her were correspondingly 
small, and no better colored than the 
bees from my own queens. I was not 
very well pleased with her, to say the 
least, but as I did not expect ‘the 
earth” for a dollar, I introduced her 
successfully, and patiently awaited re- 
sults. 

As ‘* coming events cast their shadows 
before,” it did not take me long to dis- 
cover that I had been ‘‘sold.” Upon 
examination two weeks after the queen 
commenced to lay, I found about 75 per 
cent. of drone-brood, the greater portion 
of which had been laid in worker-cells. 
In four weeks I had the finest colony of 
drones a modern bee-keeper ever saw. 
My friends, to whom I showed them, 
pronounced them by far the largest race 
of bees they had ever seen, put seemed 
to think it strange that any little ones 
should be there! She continued to rear 
drones until about the middle of June, 
when I found about half a dozen queen- 
cells, and no unsealed brood. I saved 
two of the cells, and they both produced 
dark-colored queens. 

Now, I have arrived at this conclusion 
in regard to the matter, that an old, 
worn-out queen was sent me instead of 
a young, vigorous one, as I had a right 
to expect. Had the queen been a young 
one, I would have been perfectly satis- 
fied, but an old, worn-out queen that has 
been mismated I consider expensive at a 
dollar. 

I then sent to another queen-breeder 
for a tested queen, paying $1.50 for it. 
By return mail I received a ‘golden 
beauty,” sure enough. I have several 
young queens from her, and I think that 
I have some of the finest bees now in 
northeast Kansas. Next spring, my 
partner, F. W. Campbell, and I, intend 
to favor the last mentioned dealer with 
an order for one of his finest breeders, 
for we are determined to have the finest 
strain of bees that money will buy. 

Atchison, Kans., Aug. 26, 18938. 
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Worth $100 a YVear.—I sub- 
scribed for the AMERIBAN BEE JOURNAL, 
and init Ifound a letter from a lady 
bee-keeper, telling how to prevent after- 
swarms. That put S1LOO into my pocket 
the first year.—A. M. Fisk, North Free- 
dom, Wis. 
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Best Crop in Four Years. 


We have had the best honey-flow here 
since I have kept bees, and that is four 
years. My average is 55 pounds per colony. 
I put into winter quarters, last fall, 12 col- 
onies, and had 12 last spring. I increased 
to 24 colonies, and got 660 pounds of honey. 
My best was 114 pounds, and the least was 
27 pounds. I winter the bees on the sum- 
mer stands, some in chaff hives, and some 
in single-walled hives. I have chaff on top 
of all. The honey is all first-class this year 
—clover and linden or basswood honey. 
There were lots of bees that died last win- 
ter and spring; some lost 9. and some 1y. 
They mostly died with the diarrhea, with 
lots of honey in the hives. None of the 
losers had chaff on top, or take a bee-paper. 

MILTON LIMEs. 

Ridgeway, Ohio, Sept. 18, 1893. 





Honey Crop a Complete Failure. 


The honey crop is a complete failure in 
this locality. 1 haven’t taken one pound 
from over 100 colonies this year. Other 
bee-men are in the same fix, and most of 
the bees will require feeding to get them 
through the winter. But let the good work 
goon. Where there is a will, there isa 
way. J. R. Eskew. 

Shenandoah, Iowa, Sept. 18, 1893. 





A Beginner’s Experience with Bees. 


Two years ago my brother was in posses- 
sion of 34 colonies of bees in chaff hives. 
As he could not keep them any longer, I 
bought the outfit of him for $175. In the 
succeeding year (1892) I had very few 
leisure hours, and 1 had to feed my bees all 
summer, for there was not one pound of 
honey produced to winter on. I was some- 
what disappointed in the first year’s work, 
and did not give them proper attention nor 
food until late in October. Of course, all 
could have told me that I would not save 
one colony for 1893, but as I was inexperi- 
enced, this was not the worst I treated 
them. 

Late in November I moved them into an 
old, overground building on my father’s 





farm. In such position they were left un- 
disturbed until January. By this time Mr 
Joseph Guenther, a prominent bee-keeper, 
visited me, and told me that I would not 
save one of my bees; but I thought he 
would be disappointed by May Ist, when I 
should take out my bees in good condition. 

Tomy surprise I found my bees had died 
down to 6 colonies, and when removed to 
the summer ‘stands they dwindled down to 
nothing. 

Of course, wanting to be a bee-keeper, I 
picked up again after the loss, and bought 
13 colonies, for which I paid from #%4.00 to 
$7.50 each. Some of them bad quite a long 
distance to go on the cars. But now you 
should see how well I feel, as I produced 
2,600 pounds of extracted honey, besides an 
increase of 7 colonies. 


As allof my honey was produced from 
white clover and basswood, I think there 
are no better honey-plants than these. 
Therefore, I am proud to say that Wiscon- 
sin is not one of the poorest States for bee- 
keeping. If it had not been for the long 
and hard winter, I would call Wisconsin 
next to the Sunny Southland, that Mrs. 
Jennie Atchley praises so much. 

Nick N. GEEsL. 

St. Lawrence, Wis., Aug. 20, 1893. 





Opening and then Sealing Cappings. 
As Mr. H. C. Finney, on page 300, asks 
the question about the uncapped brood, I 
wish to say a few words aboutit. I don't 
expect to answer the question, but some 
one may reply toit. I have seen colonies 
several times with brood uncapped, at or 
near the age he says. The brood is un- 
—— and capped again, the last cappings 
of the cells are generally drawn out nearly 
1-16 of an inch longer. think it is prob- 
ably imbecility of the queen that causes 
the uncapping of the brood, as it is gen- 
erally an old queen that has such work. To 
give a young queen stops it for me. I think 
the queen is old, and becoming impotent, or 
about to fail. Now I would like to see 
what others have to say about this ques- 
tion. R. A. SHULTZ. 
Cosby, Tenn. 


— > er 


Queen and Worker in the Same Cell. 


On page 140 is a question that I sent you, 
the answer to which is only a guess, and 
not satisfactory, for the following reasons: 


1st. When the parties who saw the cell 
opened, learned I was going to send it to 
you for an explanation, they remarked that 
you would simply say you did not believe 
they were so hatched. 

2nd. The cell had been cut out after being 
sealed up, and was being hatched in the 
house under a wire-screen. 

3rd. The cell was built with an enlarge- 
ment on one side, the same extending about 
3¢ the way down towards the base of the 
cell. The bees both rested on the base of 
the cell, the head of the worker nestling in 
the legs of the queen, and the head of the 
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queen filling the point of the cell down to 
the head of the worker. 

Il hope some one can give me a satisfac- 
tory explanation. I have an idea about it, 
but prefer to hear from others first. 

Cobham, Pa. D. L. McKpan. 


{Will some one who has known of a 
similar case, please reply, then perhaps Mr. 
McKean will give his ‘‘ idea.’’—Eb. | 





North American Convention.— 
We have received the following announce- 
ment from Secretary Benton: 


COLUMBIAN MEETING OF THE BEE-KEEPERS OF 
NORTH AMERICA, 
The North American Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will hold its 24th annual convention 
on Oct. 11, 12 and 13, 1893, in Chicago, Ills. 


PLACE OF MEETING. 


A hall for the use of the Convention has 
been secured in the ** Louisiana Hotel,’ at 
the corner of 71st street and Avenue B, only 
a few minutes walk from the south en- 
trance to the World’s Columbian Exposi- 
tion. This hall is large, well-lighted, and 
in a quiet place. 


HOTEL ACCOMMODATIONS. 


The “ Louisiana Hotel” itself will furnish 
comfortable accommodations to members 
at very moderate prices. For a small room 
two persons pay daily 75 cents each. Larger 
rooms occupied by two, at $1.00 per person. 
Four persons occupying a room having two 
beds will pay 50 cents each. Meals can be 
obtained in the hotel at reasonable rates, 
or at numerous restaurants in the vicinity. 
It is best to engage rooms by letter before- 
hand. 

The proprietors of the ‘+ Louisiana Hotel”’ 
give us the use of the hall free, expecting 
that all the members, so far as possible, 
will take rooms with them, and as the 
prices are moderate, and rooms are neat 
and convenient, it is but just for all who 
can well arrange to stop there to do so. For 
this purpose, address, Manager ** Louisiana 
Hotel,’’ corner 7ist Street and Avenue B, 
Chicago, Ils., stating what priced room is 
wanted. 


RAILWAY TICKETS AND BAGGAGE, 


Most of the railways ticket to the Exposi- 
tion Depot, near which the ‘ Louisiana 
Hotel ’’ is located, and baggage should be 
checked to that station, thus avoiding ex- 
tra charges, as it is about seven miles from 
the city stations to the World’s Fair 
Grounds. Information as to rates of 
travel, the time tickets are good, etc., can 
be obtained of all local ticket agents. From 
many points—especially from cities having 
numerous competing lines—excursions will 
be starting which will permit those who 
can take advantage of them to go and re- 
turn at the usual rate for one fare, if not 
less than that. FRANK BENTON, 

See. North American B.-K.’s Association. 

U.S. Dept. of Agricuture, 

Washington, D. C. 
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CLUBBING LIST. 


Wee Club the American Bee Journal 
for a year, with any of the following papers 
or books, at the prices quoted in the LAST 
column. The regular price of both is given 
in the first column. One year’s subscription 
tor the American Bee Journal must be sent 
with each order for another paper or book: 


Price of both. Olub. 


The American Bee Journal......81 00.... 

an¢ Gleanings in Bee-Culture.... 2 00.... 175 
Bee-Keevers’ Review........ 200.... 175 
Canadian Bee Journal....... 200 ... 175 
The Apiculturist............. 175.... 165 
Progressive Bee-Keeper .. 150.... 1 30 
American Bee-Keeper....... 1 50.... 140 
Nebraska Bee-Keeper....... 150.... 135 

The 8 above-named papers ...... 6 25.... 5 25 

and Langstroth Revised (Dadant) 2 40.... 2 25 
Cook’s Manual of the Apiary 200.... 175 
Doolittle on Queen-Rearing. 2 00.... 165 
Bees and Honey (Newman).. 2 00.... 1 65 
Advanced Bee-Culture...... 150.... 135 
Dzierzon’s Bee-Book (cloth). 2 25.... 200 
Root’s A BC of Bee-Culture 2 25.... 210 
A Year Among the Bees .... 1 50.... 135 
Convention Hand-Book...... 3236: .. 235 
Illustrated Home Journal... 150.... 135 





The Great Chicago Fire. — No 
visitor can properly appreciate the Chicago 
of to-day—wonderful city that it is— with- 
out first viewing the city of 22 years ago 
from the platform of the great Cyclorama 
Building, on Michigan avenue, near Madi- 
son street; see the frenzied flight of the 
terror stricken multitude, gaze upon the 
thousands of burning buildings, falling 
walls, and smoking ruins. The great can- 
vas tells the immortal story of the Chicago 
Fire more graphically, thrillingly and 
truthfully than could be done by a whole 
library of books. Here are some figures to 
remember: 

Number of acres burned per hour, 125. 

Number of buildings burned per hour, 
1,000. 

Number of people rendered homeless per 
hour, 6,000. 

Value of property burned per hour, $12,- 
000,000, or a million dollars every five 
minutes. 

Loss, over $200,000,000. 

People homeless, 100,000. 

Number of lives lost, unknown. 

If all the buildings burned in Chicago 


were placed end to end, it would make an 
unbroken row 150 miles long ! 





Please Send Us the Names of your 
neighbors who keep bees, and we will 
send them sample copies of the LrEK 
JOURNAL. Then please call upon them 


and get them to subscribe with you, and 
secure some of the premiums we offer. 
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